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was instantly forgotten, and our whole thought had to be given to
the problem of how we could get home. Early in the morning we
had left Finhaut in quiet peace; on our return we found it in a
state of panic. All credit had been stopped, and paper money was
refused as worthless. Rich English and American visitors could
not even secure a meal. The Swiss hotelier took no risk. Food
became difficult to obtain, and every hotel was anxious to get rid
of its visitors, lest they should the more quickly produce a state
of famine.
The situation immediately became acute, and, in addition to
personal anxieties, I was responsible to the Co-operative Holidays
Association for the safe return of its inexperienced travellers. In
addition, the hundreds of private English visitors who were in the
valley in which Finhaut is situated promptly forgot their class
prejudices, and sought to place themselves under such protection
as an organized party could supply. The excursionists of the
Co-operative Holidays Association were usually avoided, as not
being 'quite nice/ Being composed of poor people they did not
dress for dinner, and, alas! young men and women, who pre-
sumably were not engaged, had been seen walking arm in arm in
the village street. This was more than the aggressive rectitude
of the British female Philistine could stand, and they were ignored
or frowned upon as they passed. Under the changed circum-
stances the association immediately became important. Deputa-
tions from stranded and frightened people in the other hotels, and
from adjacent villages, came begging to be permitted to join us
for the return journey.
It was my duty to do all that I could to help them, and with the
assistance of an English clergyman, who was acting as chaplain
in the district, a local committee of British people was formed.
We took a census of the British population in the valley; their
names, ages, and destination were carefully recorded. We then
divided them into groups, and allotted to each man a group of
ladies for whose safety he made himself personally responsible.
The Scotch people, on this occasion, even consented to be registered
as English!
My first and greatest difficulty was to persuade people not to
rush down to Lausanne or Geneva, but to remain where they were
until means of getting them home had been devised. I learned
that thousands of frightened and thoughtless people had congre-
gated in those towns, where there was little food, no available